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the “yt =~ tone of your layout . 
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A few of the techniques this 
guidebook explains: 


How to make visuals and compre- 
hensives 

How to use type and lettering effec- 
tively 

How to make layouts for the en- 
graver 

How to get best use out of color 
How to estimate type areas 

How to scale and crop pictures 
How to handle large amounts of 
copy and artwork in a single layout! 
How to reduce costly revises 

How to place picture captions prop- 
erly in relation to shape, size, posi- 
tion of illustration 

How to dramatize with illustrations, 
type, abstract and dynamic shapes, 
angles 

How to style a magazine 

How to use montage and photo 
tricks 
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W HEN YOU WANT to put spark in an advertisement or magazine page . 
tize routine subject 


you want to dr 


4 when 


matter ... or create a “period piece,” 





Here’s expert guidance, from a highly 
agency art director and instruc- 


jon, that shows you step by step—how 
balanced 


and dynamic layouts are created 
Dhalsim SL g 
. how photo scaling, crop- 
t ‘and p can affect 
how 





a conventional or an ultra-modern design—check the scores of workable ideas packed 
into this modern introduction to professional layout design. 


. how production efficiency can reduce 
costs of revises, etc. 

Application of design theory throughout 
to evervday layout problems for maga- 
zine, newspaper and direct advertising, 
and for magazine “Contents,” editorial and 
feature pages, gives the artist and editor 
a practical over-all picture and a rich 
source of stimulating ideas. 


Chovertising and Cditorial 


LAY 


OUT 


by MATLACK PRICE 


370 pages * 744 x97% * 


Over 350 illustrations + $6.00 


OU WILL Finp this idea-book your key to layouts that attract the eye, select the 
audience, invite readership from headline to logotype or story’s end. For here, 
in a single volume, a noted layout artist explains the technique of creating effective 
magazine and advertising layouts in an unusually simple way. Here are abstract 


principles brought to life . . . 


the cream of layout know-how compressed into a guide 


that will help you catch in your layouts the “color” of the product or service 


offered . . 


. of a magazine's editorial policy and its articles or fiction. 


Gives Time-Saving Answers to Everyday Problems 


Keep this source of tried-and-true 
ideas handy for inspiration. Whether 
you want a design to convey a feeling 
of dignity or excitement, conservatism 
or sophistication, or any other mood, you 
will get the guidance you want by quick 
reference to this manual. 

All the typical questicns are consid- 
ered fully—What kind of artwork should 
I use? . . . line? halftone? both? . 
borders? ornaments? initials? Should I 
blow up photos, reduce them, crop them, 
bleed them? How should I position them, 
place captions? What type faces or let- 
tering should I use? Should they be 
intermixed? What type sizes and weights 


will be harmonious, visually and edi- 
torially? What relationship should I 
bring about among artwork, type, white 
space? What colors would be effective? 

. spotted where? Scores of other re- 
current questions are answered just as 
completely. 


These chapter headings show the man- 
ual’s comprehensive coverage: 1. Layout 
Defined. 2. The Factors and Elements of 
Layout. 3. The Picture Element in Lay- 
out. 4. Lettering in Layout. 5. Typogra- 
phy in Layout. 6. Magazine Layout. 7. 
Newspaper Advertising Layout. 8. Color 
in Layout. 9. New Trends and Tech- 
niques in Layout. 


The QUILL, 35 E. WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 
Please send me Price’s ADVERTISING AND EDITORIAL LAYOUT. 


I understand the price is $6.00 and will remit as indicated in box 


checked below. 
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Readability vs. Writeability 


N recent weeks newspaper “readability” has attained 
| public notice beyond the newsrooms where it was sup- 

posed to be one of the trade secrets. First the Guild 
Reporter printed a rewriteman’s rebellion against what 
he called Formula 14-W—the fourteen word sentence. 
Articles and letters of praise and censure followed. Then 
Time magazine picked up the story. The mild contro- 
versy entertained other newspapermen and probably be- 
wildered those general readers whose ideas about news- 
paper work were still taken from the movies. 

Formula 14-W was set up by Robert Faherty of the 
Chicago Daily News as his interpretation of a city desk 
demand for simpler copy. The request followed a read- 
ability survey of Chicago newspapers which showed 
the Daily News trailing one rival in sentence length and 
syllable count. Time reported that in the heat of en- 
thusiasm for greater readability City Editor Clem Lane 
suggested that sentences be kept under fifteen words. 
I work in the same newsroom but happily it was my day 
off. I don’t really know what anybody said. 

Whatever the provocation, Bob Faherty established and 
stuck grimly to Formula 14-W. Week in and week out he 
turned from his head phones to his typewriter and kept 
all his sentences under fifteen words. Only a rewriteman 
of his talents could have managed it and kept his wits. 
He violated 14-W only long enough to write his article 
for the Guild Reporter. Its 1,800 words included a number 
of long sentences, none of them complimentary to those 
who devise or apply readability yardsticks to writers. 

Bob cited examples of longer newspaper sentences and 
broke them down into shorter ones to demonstrate how 
time and space could be wasted in the process. He eaves- 
dropped on the public and caught the man in the street 
open mouthed in sentences as long as thirty words. He 
took the offensive against the readability experts with the 
suggestion that someone, preferably a rewriteman, do a 
“writeability” survey of readability. Ceaseless watching 
of sentence length, he said, wastes a writer’s time, hobbles 
his creativeness and eats up his newspaper’s space. 


F course newspaper readability formulas are aimed 
O at average sentence length rather than arbitrary 
maximum wordage. Other factors are also in- 
volved. But at last reports Bob was still under Formula 
14-W and tactful colleagues were suggesting that he be 
promoted to 15-W or perhaps even 16-W. The comedy cf 
this particular collision of minds, as viewed from a nearby 
desk, is that both Bob Faherty and Clem Lane happen to 
be among the better rewritemen anywhere. Both need 
readability guidance like a furniture mover needs exercise. 
Whatever the future of 14-W, it is pleasing to see read- 
ability measurement arouse some controversy. Working 


newspapermen have tended to accept it without any ques- 
tion just as some physicians murmur “penicillin” and 
hang up the phone. It is a new tool and the tendency has 
been to try it on everything. It is a scientific measurement 
and no equation can be the final answer to fine writing. 

Application of the various readability formulas has 
worked great improvement in large segments of news- 
paper copy. It has also produced some writing that 
bordered on the quaint. I have edited an occasional item 
that reminded me of the story books put out for small 
children. The bang-bang type of writing must get monoto- 
nous even for those unfortunates whose case was pleaded 
by one Faherty critic—the people who cannot read with- 
out moving their lips. 

I’m not sure that anyone can measure the intangibles 
that make really good writing. Insofar as its actual struc- 
ture is concerned, the secret of such writing probably 
lies in its rhythm rather than length of sentence or word 
simplicity. The most talented writers seem to understand 
this almost subconsciously. In its rhythm fine English is 
like music, painting, sculpture. All seek to convey ideas or 
emotions in harmony pleasing or stimulating to the eye 
and the ear. 

Over the years I have seen more than its share of 
such writers develop in the newsroom that produced 
Formula 14-W. Many went on to win bigger by-lines as 
novelists, playwrights, major magazine writers. If any of 
them used a formula, it was his own. It was difficult v0 
subject their better copy to any measurement except total 
impact on the reader. No editor made any serious attempt 
to do so. None is trying to do so now, there or in any 
newsroom that knows its trade. 

But it happens that a great proportion of newspaper 
writing is necessarily plain factual reporting. This in- 
cludes, more often than not, the stories that take the e'ght- 
column lines. Such stories are important, not because of 
the man who wrote them, but for the facts they tell. 
The news reports of the wire services offer an excellent 
example. The press associations have their writers of talent 
and produce their share of newspaper literature. But their 
prime job is straight news and they have subjected their 
reports to readability studies with marked good results. 

Any device that enables writers and editors to make the 
daily march of events more understandable to the public 
has merit far beyond its commercial value in attracting 
the lipmover’s nickel. I hope, however, that readability 
measurement remains a tool and does not become a strait- 
jacket. Of course the science that now threatens to hydro- 
gen bomb us may come up first with an electronic re- 
writeman whose mechanical infallibility will need no 
editor. Then we can all go across the street and dream 
about the literature we never got around to creating, 
with or without sentences. Cart R. Keser. 
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You wouldn't write “Globe” with a small “g” when you 
refer to the name of a newspaper. With a lower-case 
initial, the word means a world map or a lamp shade— 


or several other things. 


When you think of it this way, our request for the use of 
a capital “C” on “Coke” makes a lot of sense. Spelled 


with a lower-case “‘c,” the friendly abbreviation for 


Coca-Cola has an altogether different meaning. 


Like “Globe” as the name of a newspaper, Coke and 


Coca-Cola are proper nouns. Correct usage requires 
upper-case initials. And more—they are both registered 
trade-marks, and good practice requires the owner of a 


trade-mark to protect it diligently. 


Coke = Coca-Cola 
Both are registered trade-marks which distiriguish the same thing 


and only one thing: the product of The Coca-Cola Company. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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EDITORIAL PROPHET AT WORK—It is probably just another hard-hitting comment on affairs in Tucson 


coming out of William R. Mathews’ typewriier but it might be a prophecy. The editor of the Arizona Daily Star 
has become a legend for his shrewd guesses on the trend of world affairs. 


Cactus State Clairvoyant 





Editor Covers the World 
And Often Outguesses It 


By JOSEPH STOCKER 


N THE wall of his office in the rose- 
colored stucco building which 
houses the Arizona Daily Star in 

Tucson, Editor William R. Mathews proud- 
ly displavs a framed letter from his old 
friend, the late famed cartoonist of the 
Chicago Tribune, John T. McCutcheon. 

It reads in part: 

“In view of your prophetic forecast of 
European events, I should think you would 
go into the prophecy business. Perhaps 
you might extend your clairvoyance to 
cover stocks, weather and the sex of 
babies.” 

McCutcheon even suggested a “shingle” 
for Mathews, and went to the trouble of 
sketching in the one shown on this page. 

Mathews hasn’t chosen to take McCut- 
cheon’s advice about going into the 
“prophecy business,” being otherwise en 
gaged as editor and publisher of the sec- 
ond largest morning newspaper in the 
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W. R. MATHEWS 
WARS PREDICTED 


Money refunded if 
prediction goes sour 











Cactus State. But he has managed to in- 
clude prophesying as a sideline of that 
business, with quite extraordinary results. 


ASING his hunches on personal ob- 
servations made as he trotted around 
the globe or portions thereof at least 

eight separate times, Mathews has: 
Predicted the attack on Pearl Harbo.. 
Foretoid the outbreak of World War II 

almost to the week, the number of divi- 


sions Hitler would throw against Poland 
and the route of his invasion. 

Forecast—-well before the first atom 
bomb was dumped on Hiroshima—the col- 
lapse of Japan in 1945. 

Predicted the Battle of Midway. 

Correctly deduced that Stalin would not 
make a separate peace with Germany, at 
a time when Russian resistance was at 
its lowest ebb and almost everybody ex- 
pected Uncle Joe to throw in the towel. 

Divined the peace-seeking motive for 
Rudolph Hess’ flight to Scotland, when 
popular opinion leaned toward the theory 
that the No. 2 Nazi was simply off his 
trolley. 

Predicted, in the first edgy months of the 
Cold War, that Russia would not go to 
war over Berlin. 

Foretelling the shape of world affairs 
has become a hobby with Mathews. 

“If you know a nation’s history, its 
geographical] location and its philosophy,” 
he says, “I think I can tell you what it’s 
going to do, no matter what its statesmen 
are saying it will do.” 


ATHEWS admits cheerfully that he 

hasn't always called his shots. In 

1937 he toured the Orient and de- 
clared it to be his studied judgment that 
there would be no war in China. The 
householders of Tucson and southern Ar- 
izona barely had time to cart that issue of 
the Star out to the incinerator before 
something happened at a place called Mar- 
co Polo Bridge. 


[Turn to Page 8] 
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Small Daily 
Tests New 
Engraving 


YEAR ago here in Logansport, In- 

diana, the Pharos-Tribune, an eve- 

ning daily, was publishing about 
one local news picture every other day. 
We now print an average of three a day. 
In December we hit a total of 120 for the 
month. Most of these are photographed, 
engraved and printed the same day on our 
own equipment all the way, bringing a 
local picture coverage to our readers 
never before approximated. 

This is what the Fairchild photo-electric 
engraver has done for one small daily. It is 
a story matched by similar performance 
records of many other small newspapers 
by means of this revolutionary instrument. 

Photo-electric engraving is an infant 
newspaper mechanism whose impact is 
being felt especially in the newsroom— 
where it places the entire picture process 
from start to finish. By cutting the time 
of local picture coverage from days, or 
hours, to minutes and by reducing the 
cost per picture, it will—and is—changing 
tremendously the picture coverage hor 
izons of small daily editors and other 
working newspapermen 

After a two-year trial period in Eastern 
newspapers the photo-electric engraver 
can now be said to be well past the ex 
perimentation stage and is rapidly finding 
its way into plants in the Mid-West and 
West. We have had it in operation here— 
the first in Indiana—since last August, and 
haven't missed a day yet without a front 
page local news picture 

Our companion newspaper, the Logans 
port Morning Press, also uses the machine. 
The two papers consolidated under one 
management and started publication in 
the same plant just two weeks prior to 
installation of the engraver. Our own 
darkroom also dates from that time and 
was in large part made practical by this 
new facility 


SE of one machine by two dailies in a 
town of this size (25,000) , has worked 
out ideally. Not that it is limited to 

such an arrangement. Since it is leased 
on a flat monthly fee basis, experience has 
shown it works out profitably in any town 
where its use can reach or exceed a level 
of about 4000 square inches a month, which 
breaks down roughly to six medium-sized 
pictures a day 

Counting at least one society page pic 
ture a day, along with occasional sports, 
advertising and donated pictures, this is 
not as difficult a mark to achieve as may 
first anpear 

The Fairchild engraver, one of the latest 
of our electronic marvels, is built along 
basically simple lines, although fifteen 
years were consumed from the time of 
its invention until it was perfected for 
evervday use. 


DARKROOM COMES FIRST—Don Rider of the Morning Press prints a 
local news picture in the small but complete laboratory used by both 
Logansport, Ind., newspapers to make the plastic “cuts” engraved by 
photo-electric beam. Exact sizing of prints is necessary for this sort of pic- 
ture reproduction for newspaper printing. 


Mounted on a cabinet 5‘ feet long, 
two feet deep and 3'2 feet high are two 
cylinders which can be engaged to a com 
mon shaft. A photographic print is fas- 
tened around the right-hand roller 
Around the left-hand roller is secured an 
8 by 10 sheet of plastic. 

A photo-electric beam in the “scanner 
head” above the right-hand cylinder picks 
up the light and dark tones in the photo, 
transmits them in electrical impulses to 
a heated needle, or “stylus,” in the “cutter 
head” above the left-hand cylinder. The 
red-hot stylus cuts a shallow or deep dot 
in the plastic sheet depending on whether 
the electrical impulse from the photo- 
electric eye is picking up a dark or light 
spot, respectively, in the picture. 

The stylus makes 240 dots a second, cor- 
responding to each turn of the roller hold- 
ing the plastic. The cutter head moves 
along the roller laterally at the rate of 
an inch every three minutes, as the photo- 
electric eye moves along the picture, and 
thereby produces an engraved pattern of 
dots substantially the same as a zinc en- 
graving. On an 8 by 10 inch cylinder, cuts 
are produced in from six to thirty minutes 

That is all there is to it. No delay at a 
commercial engraving plant. Producing a 
“cut” is literally a matter of minutes with 
the Fairchild machine. Not even an en- 
graving “department” is needed within the 
newspaper plant—only 11 square feet of 
floor svace and an electrical wall plug. 


NY enthusiasm we may display is not 
based on blind adoration of this new 
baby in the publishing field. The 

machine has its faults and its growing 


pains. Its product is not as fine as a top- 
grade zinc engraving. But many news 
papers are getting a “one-bite” zinc with 
which it compares favorably 

It does tend to break up very small de 
tail more than zinc, but not much. It 
also makes only “contact” size cuts 
whatever size the original picture is. How 
ever, any photos turned out in the paper’s 
darkroom can be made to the desired size, 
and contrary to expectations, we have not 
needed a copying device for outside pic 
tures, although some papers use one. 

The commercial zinc engraving men 
have little good to say for the new proc 
ess. Our staff and our readers, however, 
seem to agree in disagreeing with them. 

The main thing is that the engraver 
does the job. Despite its few imperfec 
tions it is well out in front on the ad- 
vantage side. It produces newspaper cuts 
quickly and easily and at reasonahle cost, 
which is what most newspapers are in 
terested in 

To achieve the mark of 4,000 sauare 
inches a month, each of our papers need 
use only three average-sized pictures a 
day. In the first full month of operation 
we had a combined total of 4,404 square 
inches. For October it was 5,218 square 
inches, for November, 4,708, and for De 
cember, 5,921. In January of this year it 
reached 6,005 square inches. Since the 
monthly rental is a fixed charge, cost of 
each engraving declines with the volume. 
Newspapers pay for the plastic and for 
resharpening the styli. Servicing is in 
cluded in the rental 

The Fairchild company estimates costs 
at from three to ten cents a square inch, 
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ENGRAVER IN ACTION—Victor Jose, author of this article, holds up a completed plastic engraving while the 
Fairchild apparatus makes another. A plastic sheet wrapped around the left-hand cylinder is being “engraved” 
by the red-hot stylus housed in the “cutter head” above it while an electric eye in the “scanner head” to the right 
picks up impulses from the photograph on the right-hand cylinder synchronized with the other. 


including labor. Our experience so far 
has shown that the expense is at least at 
the upper limit of this estimate if labor 
costs are included. At any rate, it runs un 
der zinc work for the same space. Such ad 
vantages as flexibility. convenience and 
speed also are marked factors in its favor 
which do not show up in the figures 


T SHOULD be pointed out that any 
member of the staff can learn to oper 
ate the photo-electric engraver. Only 
two controls need be adjusted, making it 
a non-skilled job. Even journalism 
school graduates (like myself) with prop- 
er encouragement, have been known to 
master it 


RODUCTION of “cuts” for newspaper use by photo-electric 
beam on plastic is one of the many technological advances 
on the publishing horizon. The process—the Fairchild equip- 

ment is now commercially unique—has had much discussion. 
It may be the way of the future or it may be a transitional step 
towards an engraving technology now unseen. Its immediate 
value, especially for the small newspaper without conventional 
photo-engraving equipment and personnel, is having an interest- 
ing test in twin evening and morning dailies at Logansport, 
Indiana. 

Victor Jose, reporter-photographer on the Pharos-Tribune, be- 
lieves it offers new horizons in pictorial journalism for the smaller 
newspaper. This article covers his experience in operation of the 
photo-electric engraver. He tells how it is done and exactly what 
has been achieved in the way of local newspictures since the 
Fairchild apparatus was installed nearly six months ago. His ap- 
proach is preeminently a practical and critical one. 

Victor, a Swarthmore graduate who took a master’s degree 
in journalism at Northwestern's Medill School of Journalism, 
went to Logansport after working on Chicago's City News Bu- 
reau. He is a reporter who uses his own camera; now he engraves 
his own prints. Swarthmore and Northwestern, incidentally, were 
separated by three years of U. S. Navy. Victor was elected to 
Sigma Delta Chi at Northwestern ('47). 
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We have found that making the en 
graver pay for itself is definitely a full 
time job. The duties along the way may 
be split up and partially absorbed among 
several staff members, but the aggregate 
job is at least full-time. This, of course, 
includes taking the pictures. Actual cper- 
ation of the engraver doesn’t take two 
hours a day if the operator has other work 
to do while waiting for the machine to 
complete the cut 

For example, I have been spending 
about two-thirds of the time on photogra- 
phy and engraving, the rest on report- 
ing, rewriting, etc. Don Rider puts in 
roughly one-third of his work week on 
the subject for the Morning Press. 

Reporting is necessarily irregular, de 
pending on picture calls. For example, I 
cover some routine news sources, in addi- 
tion to any photo-writing features which 
happen to come along. Two of these a 
week are the maximum. 

The photographer-engraver combina 
tion, we have found, is a good one. If the 
picture in the paper doesn’t look right 
the engraver can’t blame the photogra 
pher. On the other hand, he is able to work 
back and forth between these duties, with 
an understanding of the possibilities and 
limitations of each, to produce the best 
finished product. 

To the working small city newspaper- 
man especially photo-electric engraving 
opens new fields, possibilities and posi 
tions. I have found it one of the few tech- 
nical devices in the progress of the pub- 
lishing business which reaches directly in- 
to the news room and touches personally 
those who work there, holding promise for 
more interesting assignments. 








Makes Hobby of Prophecy 


[Concluded from Page 5] 


A negative or non-toe-stubbing kind of 
triumph is the best that Mathews can 
claim for the election of November, 1948, 
when flying glass from exploding crystal 
balls was drawing the blood of so many 
of his fellow editors. The Star backed 
Dewey, but didn’t predict Truman's de- 
feat. 

Maybe it was luck that kept Mathews 
from venturing out on that overcrowded 
limb. If so, it must have been the same 
luck which took him off a Dutch airliner 
at Singapore last July, just a day or so 
before the plane crashed in India, killing 
thirteen of his fellow newsmen who had 
been looking in on the fracas in Indo- 
nesia. And it must be the same luck which 

pped Mathews into the middle of 
hot stories that most editors in cities the 
size of Tucson only read about as they 
watch the copy rolling off their teletypes. 

The windup of World War II, for in- 
stance. At the invitation of the Navy, 
Mathews toured the Pacific battle area in 
the summer of 1945. He was aboard a car- 
rier off Honshu when the last strikes were 
being made. He saw the last Kamikaze 
dunked into the Pacific by Navy anti- 
aircraft. 

Then he managed to wangle a ringside 
seat on a gun turret, within spitting dis- 
tance of Shigemitsu’s stovepipe hat, at the 
surrender signing aboard the Missouri. 
This was a source of great chagrin to 
many a veteran correspondent who had 
sweated out multiple beachheads and 
malaria for months, only to miss the big 
show. 

“He’s got One-Eyed Connolly backed off 
the map when it comes to getting where 
he wants to go,” is the way one of Math- 
ews’ staffers on the Star puts it. 


ATHEWS is 56 and almost a dead 

ringer for William Bullitt. In fact 

he was mistaker. for the former U.S. 
ambassador to Russia once by an effusive 
duchess at a reception in Paris. 

He joined the Star 25 years ago as busi- 
ness manager and part owner. Five years 
later he became editor. This makes 
Mathews not only the exceptional news- 
paperman whose previous experience was 
on the business side but the very rare 
one who wins wide acclaim as an editor. 

It happened when his associate died in 
the late ‘20s and Mathews simply took 
over the editor’s desk. “I couldn’t conceive 
of anyone else becoming editor,” he ex 
plains, “so I appointed myself.” He has 
been having a beautiful time ever since. 

“I believe a newspaper has to serve the 
public,” he says, “but it might as well 
have some fun, too.” 

It is not only his uncannily accurate pre 
dictions but his whole approach to news- 
papering that has made Mathews perhaps 
the best-known journalist in Arizona and 
a pre-eminent figure in public affairs. 

For one thing, he has reversed the fine 
old time-hallowed maxim of the news- 
paper business that a dog fight on Main 
Street is more important than a war in 
Europe. In contrast with other medium- 
sized papers which concern themselves 
mainly with goings-on at the courthouse 
and city hall, the Star is a veritable bible 
in Arizona for those who follow the course 
of world affairs. It often publishes texts 
of communiques and speeches which no 
other paper of its size could find space to 


print. This volicy obviously stems from 
Mathews’ own preoccupation with inter- 
national events. 


UT it doesn’t mean that the Star dis- 

dains the dog fight on Main Street. 

Mathews wades jauntily into almost 
every public issue in Arizona. At one time 
or another he has tackled each of the four 
dominant politico-industrial interests in 
the state—the copper companies, public 
utilities, cattlemen and railroads—and 
tromped on the toes of nearly every or 
ganized pressure group. 

He has battled the catthemen—no mean 
opponents out his way—over the fees they 
pay to graze their stock on state school 
lands. They hate him dearly but they are 
offering to double the amount they for- 
merly paid. He thinks it still isn’t enough 
and says so. 

Mathews is equally dear to the utility 
people. The city administration of Tucson, 
under his editorial leadership, has fol- 
lowed a positive policy of seeking rate re- 
ductions. Here his flair for prophecy was 
put to practical use. Recalling utility rate 
disputes, he says: 

“Although I am not a utility engineer, 
every forecast I have made on future 
earnings has proved conservatively cor- 
rect. In each fight, the utilities have main- 
tained that the company would go bank- 
rupt or be deprived of a fair return if the 
proposed schedules were adopted. Despite 
substantial reductions, the company con- 
tinues to prosper, earning a generous re- 
turn on investment.” 

Mathews no sooner became editor than 
he organized a Democratic slate to run for 





Joe has contributed to nearly 
a score of magazines. He re- 
ports he is currently “operating 
out of the back room of a G.L 


ber predictions don’tcometrue.” 





mayor and six council seats. None of them 
wanted to run—the Republicans had ruled 
the city hall for 25 years. All seven were 
elected. That was 20 years ago and the 
Democrats are still in the city hall. And 
Bill Mathews defies anyone to prove a 
breath of scandal or a hint of graft. 

The Star has no “sacred cows”—not 
even the editor himself. On one occasicn 
the university football team gave nineteen 
rousing boos for Mathews because he had 
criticized the coach. A Star sports writer 
tactfully omitted any mention of the inci- 
dent in his story—and thereby earned a 
rebuke from the boss. “If they boo me, 
report it,” said Mathews succinctly. 

Only divorce news is glossed over in the 
Star. Mathews considers it an unwarrant- 
ed invasion of family privacy. 

“In fact,” he explains, “divorce news 
is only part of my policy of insisting that 
no newspaper, magazine or radio reporter 
has the right to invade the privacy of the 
home. In the editing of the Star, that pro- 
tection has been extended to the Roose- 
velt family as well as to the humblest citi- 
zen. And I have been anti-New Deal.” 

Oh, about those predictions: Remem- 
bering the accuracy of Mathews’ fore- 
casts to date, you might like to know what 
he sees for the future of the world. It isn’t 
very pleasant, but here goes: World War 
III between the U.S. and Russia in the 
next 15 years, with 15 or 20 million 
Americans killed a U. S. depression, a 
“fairly bloody” revolution and some form 
of semi-totalitarianism in America. 

If all this transpires and you're still 
around when it’s over, don’t say Bill 
Mathews didn’t tell you so. 
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College House Organ or J-School? 


Why Not Newspaper 
To Serve Campus, 
Editor Suggests 


By VERNE A. STADTMAN 


S SOON as a college campus ac- 

quires a tradition or two, begins 

to expand and proves that it’s go- 
ing to be a permanent institution, some- 
one starts a campus newspaper. 

This is so true these days that a cam- 
pus newspaper is as much a part of the 
collegiate tradition as school colors, class 
reunions and examinations. 

But the campus newspaper has so much 
the character of a tradition that its char- 
acter as a newspaper often becomes some- 
what vague. For university administrators, 
it may be a “university public relations 
vehicle.” Student leaders consider its chief 
function to be that of a prime mover of 
school spirit. Some faculty members 
quaintly refer to the “Campus Chronicle” 
as a training ground for aspiring jour- 
nalists. 

None of these opinions, however, is suf- 
ficient to guide the editors of the many 
hundreds of campus newspapers in the 
country in the determination of a news 
policy. These ideas are almost entirely 
slanted to the interests of the special 
critic—the instructor, the administrator 
and the student leader. Yet the editor of 
the “Campus Chronicle” must contend 


CAMPUS EDITOR SPEAKS UP—Verne Stadtman, who is brash enough 
the week. to believe that a college newspaper should exist for much the same reasons 


with these opinions almost every day in 


any paper does, looks over some pictures at his managing editor's desk 


chairman of the campus sailing 

club complains that sailing club plans 

for the entire term are completely shat- 

tered because notice of a membership 

meeting failed to be included in one par- 
ticularly crowded issue. 

A university administrator recently 
complained to an editor of a California 
campus newspaper because the reporting 
of a controversial loyalty oath for faculty 
members was too extensive. 

“The less said about this matter the bet- 
ter” he said. “The university has already 
been hurt by too much publicity on the 
question.” 

Then, the editor sees the daily influx 
of newspapers from other campuses. Here 
there are many newspapers which are ob- 
viously under the direct guidance of jour- 
nalism departments or English depart- 
ments throughout the nation’s college 
world. 

The link between the journalism depart- 
ment and the campus newspaper is so 
strong at one California state college that 
the editor prescribes academic grades for 
his staff members. Several major campus 
dailies serve not only the campus reader, 
but also non-collegiate readers in the com- 
munity where the university is located. 
In these cases, we are confronted with 
variations of the “training ground” school 
of thought. 


editor of any “Campus Chronicle” 

doesn’t have to think long before he 

realizes that none of the three func- 
[Turn to Page 14] 
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on the Daily Californian. 





T WOULD be next to impossible to toss a handful of gravel 

in a modern newsroom and not hit one or more ex-editors of 

campus newspapers. For that matter, today’s college press 
is big business in its own right. Its nature and purpose are of 
considerably more than academic interest and The Quill wel- 
comes another article on what Verne Stadtman, _——— ed- 
itor of the Daily Californian, calls “The Campus Chronicle. 

Verne cites student, administrative and faculty pressures to 
make a campus newspaper primarily a bulletin board, a house 
organ or a journalistic laboratory. He suggests that its primary 
purpose should be that of any good commercial newspaper— 
to give the college community the news. The editor of The Quill 
agrees, although he is ready to listen to contrary opinion. 

Verne. who is a member of the University of California chapter 
of Sigma Delta Chi, became managing editor of the Californian 
last June. He is responsible for news production and makeup and 
ee 
of senior editors. He reports that the Californian is 
cd nauhitiione end haw an Snandied Gente tepeaienrenane 
tration. 

Now a senior, Verne entered the university in 1944. He prompt- 
ly went to work for the Californian in a war period when even 
the sports editor was a co-ed. Before he finished his first semester 
he joined the Army. On his discharge early in 1947, he returned 
to Berkeley to major in journalism—and the Daily Californian. 
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49 Make ‘Discovery Flight’ 





European Editors Learn 
About America Firsthand 


By FRANK L. BRUNTON 


BELGIAN wrote: “We treasure a 
thrilling picture of America.” 

An English editor said: “. .. the 
tour gave us an opportunity to see first 
hand just what was what. I liked what I 
saw and I do know that there is a vast 
deal of real understanding, sympathy and 
genuine friendship in the States.” 

The editor of an Irish daily declared: 
“It was a never-to-be-forgotten experi- 


ence. 

All of them were writing and talking 
about the same thing—the American Dis- 
covery Flight—a venture into interna- 
tional and public relations which has 
evoked a chorus of acclaim in Europe 
and the United States. It was an effort on 
a grand scale to give writers and editors 
of fourteen European countries an op 
portunity to see for themselves the na- 
tion upon which rests so much responsi- 
bility for the future peace of the world— 
the United States. 

The project involved bringing forty-nine 
European writers and editors for a two 
weeks aerial tour of the United States. 
Originally fifty were in the groups of 
guests, but one was forced to withdraw 


at the last moment. Between last Septem- 
ber 5 and September 18, the foreign jour- 
nalists toured the United States from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, visiting many of 
our major cities, seeing our people at work 
and at play, watching how we make 
things, meeting and talking with our gov- 
ernment officials on a city, state and na- 
tional level. 


LL of this was made possible by the 
A airplane—in this instance an in- 
instrument of peace at its very best. 
They were a tired group when they de- 
parted for home from New York's Inter- 
national Airport (we Americans are a 
hospitable and generally indefatigable 
people) but they had seen a grand slice 
of the United States. 

Thev had met and talked with President 
Truman, Bernard Baruch and Mary Pick- 
ford; they had seen Joe DiMaggio play 
baseball, had talked “shop” at the Nation- 
al Press Club, and with newspapermen 
from San Francisco to New York. They 
had the thrill of a New York City recep 
tion with all the panoply and trappings 
which only New York can provide. 


REPORTS IN FLIGHT—Jens Sondergaard of the Danish Provincial Press 
Bureau, one of the 49 European newsmen who made a “discovery flight” to the 
United States, writes a story in the air while Douglas Baker, who photographed 
the trip for the State Department. naps in the Stratocruiser. 


e 





can newspaperman con- 

ceived a flying tour of 
America by 49 European editors 
and another wrote this story of 


O': veteran former Ameri- 


Rex W. D. Smith of New York 
City, who arranged the visit. is 
now vice-president of public re- 
lations for American and Ameri- 
can Overseas Airlines. Rex was 
for many years an Associated 
Press correspondent in Europe. 
He became managing editor of 
Newsweek in 1937 and left four 
years later to become first editor 
of the Chicago Sun. 

During the war he joined the 
Air Forces, first to organize the 
public relations of the Air Trans- 
port Command and later to 
serve as publicity chief for the 
20th Air force. His services 
brought him the Bronze Star and 
the Legion of Merit. He joined 
American Airlines in 1945. He 
attended the University of Vir- 
ginia, College of William and 
Mary and San Marcos Univer- 
sity in Lima, Peru. 

Frank Brunton, now public re- 
lations manager with American 
in Washington. D. C., is a North- 
western University graduate 
who worked on the Toledo 
(Ohio) Times, the Rocky Moun- 
tain News of Denver and the 
Chicago Herald and Examiner. 
As an undergraduate he was 
twice managing editor of the 
Daily Northwestern and a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
same chapter elected Rex Smith 
to professional membership. 

Frank left American during 
the war to navigate one of the 
Air Transport Command's big 
planes that circled the globe to 
keep G.Ls and their allies sup- 
plied with both guns and butter. 





They had seen the wheat fields of Kan- 
sas, and the verdant farrns of the Middle 
West in a year when our nation was hav- 
ing one of its greatest harvests. They saw 
citrus crops growing on the Pacific Coast, 
and watched demonstrations of our sea- 
power and airpower. 

They were guests of the Overseas Writ- 
ers in Washington; and of the executives 
of the New York Times in that newspa- 
per’s plant. They talked with the great, 
the near-great, and just “people.” It is 
not intended here to say that they liked 
everything they saw or agreed with every- 
thing they heard. — ieee is they saw 
and heard at first han 
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EUROPEAN EDITORS SEE AMERICA—Above, Joe DiMaggio of the Yankees hefts a bat given him by the Finns and 
chats with William DeMaza (left), editor of the Rome Daily American, and Arvo Aari, Helsinki newepaperman. Below. 
Bernard Baruch and Frank Geary, editor of the Irish Independent, chat animatedly in New York's “21” Club. From left, 
Bradley Kelly, King Features: Mr. Baruch, C. R. Smith, president, American Airlines; Mr. Geary, Mac Kreindler of “21.” 


HE idea of bringing a large group of 
je Bacar European journalists to 
the United States was conceived by 
Rex Smith, vice president of public rela 
tions for American Airlines and American 
Overseas Airlines and former metropoli 
tan newspaper and news magazine editor 
On a visit to Europe in the spring of 1949 
he realized that a new generation of Euro 
pean newspapermen were writing articles 
and editorials about the United States—a 
nation most of them had never seen 
Many of the ideas they expressed were 
based solely on what they read, had been 
told, or heard on broadcasts. Why not let 
as many who could be accommodated in 
one of the airline’s largest planes, a Strato 
cruiser, come and see for themselves? If, 
as it has been widely held, more rapid 
methods of transportation are to contrib 
ute to better understanding among peo 
ples such a visit should be an acid test 
The results have more than justified his 
idea 
y saw When Smith laid his plans before the 
Coast, airline’s management and officials of gov 
ir sea ernment, local and national, it received a 
ready acceptance. The airline welcomed 
; Writ an opportunity to exhibit its product to a 
highly critical audience; government and 
industry, of course, realized that the 
European writers would get a lasting im 
pression of the United States, an impres 
sion that would be passed on to their read 
ers on the Continent, in the British Isles 
and Irelan 
Turn to Next Page 
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49 Editors 


[Continued from Page 11} 


CTUAL planning of the trip was 
done by Ben Wright, director of 
public relations for American Air- 

lines and his assistants in the United 
States and Europe. Wright, a former Michi- 
gan newspaperman, and his staff ran into 
almost numberless problems as _ they 
worked out the program in detail. 

The invited journalists came from four- 
teen countries, they svoke almost as many 
languages. As individuals they had many 
diverse and specific requests about things 
they wanted to do and see in the United 
States. Into the planning and actual han- 
dling of the trip went a great deal of tact, 
displomac_, foresight and “legwork.” 
Elsewhere in this article is a detailed itin- 
erary of their trip. 

The visitors came from Belgium, Den- 
mark, England, Finland, France, Germany, 
Holland, Ireland, Italy Luxembourg, Nor- 
way Scotland, Sweden and Switzerland. 
They represented daily newspapers and 
magazines, and their political leanings 
ranged from liberal to conservative. They 
were tall and thin, short and stout, and 
they were all eager to see. 

They brought gifts for President Tru- 
man, the secretary of state, and the may- 
ors of all the towns they visited. They 
asked questions about everything they 
saw—and they wrote furiously 


EX SMITH now has a scrapbook con 
taining articles written for their 
newspapers and magazines by the 

visitors from Europe. The book is huge 
but still not large enough to hold all of 
the dispatches written about the United 
States. Space does not permit quotation 
from all of them, but I believe one or two 
observations would interest all American 
newspapermen. 

From Fort Worth, where he had been 
watching the manufacture and demon 
stration of the B-36 bomber, the editor 
of the Manchester Guardian wrote: 

“But the ordinary American, to do him 
justice, is not boastful or bellicose. De- 
spite what the Communist press of Eu- 
rope says, one meets with no ‘warmon- 
gering.’ So far the B-36 has been kept out 
of Europe (its flights outside the United 
States have been to Hawaii and Alaska) 
largely to avoid the charge of provoca- 
tion. There is pride in having the biggest 
bombers, just as there is pride in having 
everything the ‘biggest in the world.’ That 
is an old American trait, and a harmless 
one. It is seen here in Texas at its most 
picturesque and delightful 

“But essentially it is a non-aggressive 
trait. The Air Force and the Navy ex- 
hibit their arms to us; the industrialists 
exhibit their plants with no more politi- 
cal intent than a Lancashire manufacturer 
has when he lets foreign visitors go 
through his mill. They have something to 
show and are glad to show it. It is a mag- 
nificent thing in itself, a mechanical suc- 
cess to be admired, but one which will be 
cheerfully discarded in a year or two and 
—if peace could be assured—would be 
wholly scrapped with joy and thanksgiv- 
ing. No one talks about it to us in the 
condescending terms of what this strength 
may mean for others. For that we may be 
thankful and at the same time congratu 
late ourselves (if not him, for that would 
not do) we do have a big brother.” 


[Turn to Page 17] 


HOST AND AUTHOR—Rex Smith, left, who invited the European editors 
to visit America, and Frank L. Brunton, who tells the story of the tour. 


Discovery Flight Itinerary 


5—LONDON (mileage 3,500): Special Stratocruiser departure for New York 
and San Francisco. 


6—NEW YORK AND SAN FRANCISCO (mileage 2,570): New York Inter- 
national Airport. Reception, San Francisco Press Club. _ dinner, City 
of San Francisco. Press headquarters, Mark Hopkins Hi 


7—SAN FRANCISCO AND LOS ANGELES (mileage 327): Breakfast, “Top 
o’ the Mark.” Tour of city, Golden Gate, Redwood Forest. Lunch, Lakeside 
Olympic Club. Reception by Mayor Elmer Robinson, City Hall. Departure 
for Los Angeles. Press headquarters, Hollywood Roosevelt Hotel. 


8—LOS ANGELES AND HOLLYWOOD: “A Day with the U.S. Film Industry.” 
Studio tours and luncheon with the stars. Reception, Los Angeles Newspaper 
Publishers Assn., University Club. 


9—LOS ANGELES: Tour of Los Angeles. Reception and lunch by Mayor 
Fletcher = ge and City Council. Reception by Hollywood Advertising 
Club, Pickfair. 


. 10—LOS ANGELES AND SAN DIEGO (mileage 111): Departure for U.S. Navy 
Base, San Diego and “A day with the U.S. Navy.” 


. 11I—SAN DIEGO AND FORT WORTH (mileage 1,144): Departure for Carswell 
Air Force Base, Fort Worth. Reception, Fort Worth Chamber of C ce. 
Press headquarters, Texas Hotel. 


. 12—FORT WORTH: “A day with the U.S. Air Force”—reception and lunch, 
USAF. Reception and dinner, Texas barbecue, Amon Carter Ranch. 


. 13—FORT WORTH AND DETROIT (mileage 1,021): Departure for Detroit. 
Reception and dinner, Automobile Manufacturers Association. Press head- 
quarters, Book Cadillac Hotel. 


. 14—DETROIT AND WASHINGTON (mileage 393): “A day with the automotive 
industry.” Departure for Washington, D. C. Press Headquarters, Willard 
Hotel. 





. 15—WASHINGTON. Tour of the Nation’s capital. Dinner, Overseas Writer’s 
Club. 


. 16—WASHINGTON AND NEW YORK (mileage 206): Arrival and inspection, 
LaGuardia Field; motorcade to City Hall, and official reception by Mayor 
William O’Dwyer, City of New York luncheon, Waldorf Astoria; Port of 
New York Authority harbor tour around Manhattan Island. Press head- 
quarters, New Yorker Hotel. 


. 1J—NEW YORK: Fashion breakfast and escorted shopping tour. Luncheon and 
tour of New York Times. Major league baseball, theater, foreign societies. 


. 18—NEW YORK (mileage 3,500): Departure for London. 
Total Mileage: 12,772. 
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Install New 
SDX Chapter 
At Spokane 


HE Spokane professional chapter of 
Sigma Delta Chi, chartered at the 
Dallas convention in November, was 
formally installed near the end of the 
year and reports vigorous progress under 
the presidency of Newland W. Reilly, polit- 
ical writer for the Spokane Chronicle. 
Some 60 professional members attended 
the installation meeting and received the 
charter from John M. McClelland Jr., 
editor of the Longview (Wash.) Daily 
News and vice-president in charge of pro- 
fessional affairs. McClelland was the prin- 
cipal speaker 
A month later the chapter's board of 
directors met and laid plans for a mem- 
bership meeting in February and clinics 
and seminars during the Spring months. 
Seven professional members were initi- 
ated at the installation meeting. 
Members of the board are Reilly, Vice 
President Robert H. Miller, Spokane pub- 
lic relations man; Secretary Joe Wellman, 
Washington Water Power, public rela 
tions; John R. Ulrich, Chronicle copy 
reader; Leon Starmount, Spokesman-Re 
view reporter; Danny May, Spokesman- 
Review sports editor; Paul Scott, jour 
nalism professor at the University of Ida 
ho; Glenn Lorang, Radio Station KHQ, 
Spokane; Maynard Hicks, head of the 
Washington State College news bureau; 
Alfred O. Gray, journalism professor at 
Whitworth College, Spokane; Patrick J. 
Cullen, KHQ news editor, and Larry An 
derson, United Press 
Ulrich, Cullen and May were acting 
officers during the organizational period 
New members initiated into the pro- 
fessional chapter during the December 
meeting were Cecil Hagen, managing ed- 
itor, Pacific Northwest Farm Trio; James 
Bracken, managing editor, Spokesman Re- 
view; Harold Boyd, northwest editor, 
Chronicle; John Van DeWerker, makeup 
editor, Chronicle; Fred Peterson, sports 
writer, Spokesman Review; Kenneth 
Hunter, athletic publicity director, Uni- 
versity of Idaho, and Mike Clary, free 
lance photographer 
ey were initiated by a team from 
Washington State College campus chap 
ter 


Two SDX Fellows 
Honored in Denver 


Christian Science Monitor, and Pal- 
mer Hoyt, editor and publisher of 
the Denver Post, were formally presented 
keys and certificates as national fellows of 
Sigma Delta Chi at a dinner of the Colo- 
rado professional chapter at the Denver 
Press Club late in January 
The presentation was made by Carl R. 
Kesler of the Chicago Daily News, presi- 
dent of the fraternity. He also presented 
the charter of the chapter, which was 
installed recently, to its president, L. S. 
Mariner, manager of the Denver bureau 
of the International News Service. 
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eee D. CANHAM, editor of the 


Py 


HARTER CHAPTER. HONOR FELLOWS—Above, Vice-President John 


Cc 

M. McClelland Jr. (left), editor of the Longview (Wash.) Daily News, pre- 
sents its charter to Newland W. Reilly, Chronicle political writer and presi- 
dent of the new Spokane professional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi. Below, 
President Carl R. Kesler (right) of the Chicago Daily News gives certificates 
and keys to two national fellows of the fraternity, Palmer Hoyt (left), editor 
and publisher of the Denver Post, and Erwin Canham,. editor of the Chris- 
tian Science Monitor, who spoke at a Denver meeting. 


In making the fellow’s awiurds to Can- 
ham and Hoyt, Kesler cited the outstand- 


ing recor.js of both men in journalism and 
[Turn to Page 15] 
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Campus Paper 


[Concluded from Page 9] 


tions suggested will help him put out a 
really worth-while paper. These ideas are 
much too simple. The production of a 
campus newspaper with a sound news 
policy is a complex business. 

Were the “Campus Chronicle” to follow 
any one of these suggestions completely, 
it couldn't even hope to serve the best in- 
terests of the protagonists of that sugges- 
tion. Looking at the problem realistically, 
all three of the concepts must be served. 
But they cannot be served by direct at- 
tack. 

Activity stimulating newspapers—stim- 
ulating in the sense that every campus ac- 
tivity must be ballyhooed in the interest 
of school spirit—are doomed to super- 
ficiality. The news the “Campus Chron- 
icle” would report under these conditions 
might well serve the egos of campus club 
chairmen and other “activity majors.” But 
these people represent only a fraction of 
the population of the average college com- 
munity. 

As far as university public relations are 
concerned, once again, the administration 
might rest easily and the college alumni 
and outside subscribers might occasionally 
be aroused to cheers of respect for Alma 
Mater, but what of the student reader who 
must rely upon the “Campus Chronicle” 
for all of the news concerning his cam- 

us? 

“Training ground” newspapers, in which 
experience is the primary function, fall 
short of their goal too. The practical ex 
perience provided under such conditions 
is controlled experience. So controlled, 
in fact, that many of the most important 
questions confronting working newspaper- 
men are left to be decided by the faculty 
advisor. The staffs need never come in 
painful contact with questions of ethics, 
taste or decency. There is always some 
one to decide the issue for them. 

Administrative detail, personnel and 
financial problems need not concern stu 
dents in these circumstances. In short, 
their journalistic “dry run” is so dry that 
it frequently becomes little more than an 
exercise in spelling and sentence construc 
tion. 

It must be said, however, that under 
the guidance of faculty with foresight, 
some campus newspapers have contrib- 
uted much to the professional field of 
journalism through their experiments 
with new journalistic techniques. An ex- 
periment with facsimile production in one 
midwestern university is a fine example. 


ANY college editors are still hunting 
for a function that will satisfy the 
demands of all three of those al- 

ready suggested. The answer, it seems to 
me, lies in that common denominator too 
frequently overlooked—the normal audi- 
ence that the paper tries to serve. 

The campus newspaper is blessed by 
the fact that it doesn’t—in most cases— 
have to sell its product. But this blessing 
makes it all too easy to forget the fellow 
who picks up the paper every day just 
to find out what’s going on—not primarily 
to learn whether his club meets today, 
or the paper’s staff is getting good ex- 
perience, or the university looks swell 
to the public. Most readers of the “Cam- 
pus Chronicle” just want information 

The professional newspaper can never 
forget that its prime function is to provide 
its readers with the information and the 
entertainment they want for daily living 


The quality of a commercial newspaper 
is determined by the competence of writ- 
ing and editing and the reverence for 
truth evidenced in its reporting of a day’s 
events. 

It should follow that if the “Campus 
Chronicle” emulates this example, its qual- 
ity should not only improve but the ex- 
perience its staff members are able to 
gain be even more worth while. 

If the reader is well served, a more 
complete understanding of campus issues, 
actions of campus personalities and col- 
lege traditions should result. With that 
understanding should come increased stu- 
dent interest, not in the sailing club, glee 
club or sports alone, to be sure, but in 
campus life in general. 

And when this general campus interest 
is once aroused, more students will seek 
their place in specific campus activities. 
Under these conditions, every campus ac- 
tivity should benefit in terms of student 
participation in proportion to the amount 
of interest inherent in the aims that or- 
ganization seeks to serve. 

The appearance in college newspapers 
of national and international news and 
interpretive articles on subjects beyond 
the student scene sometimes draws criti- 
cism of campus newspapers. And it seems 
that the point is well taken sometimes— 
especially in view of the analysis so far 
presented. But a closer examination of 
the student's place in society seems to 
show that this material has a legitimate 
place in the news columns of the “Cam- 
pus Chronicle.” 

Just as the concept of a journalistic 
“training ground” is misleading, so is the 
concept of studenthood as a mere training 
ground for citizenship. It seems ridiculous 
to suggest that students must wait until 
commencement to have opinions on prob- 
lems which should merit the attention of 
all citizens, young and old. The campus 
newspaper can do its part in providing 
general news and offering a forum for 
opinion. 


problem ignores public relations for 

the university or college. It must be 
admitted that, in the public mind, the 
campus newspaper seems to be identified 
with the university or its administration 
as a whole—and not with the students 
who produce it. But this would be a poor 
reason for “playing down” information 
which sometimes puts the university in 
an unhappy light. 

It seems clear that the campus news- 
paper, like all newspapers, is obligated 
to report actions as they occur and in 
the context in which they occur. The ac- 
tivities of the university administration 
should not be exempt from this policy. 

Despite short-run embarrassments, the 
administration should in the long run 
benefit from such a policy. If the “Cam- 
pus Chronicle” is an honest, free and 
thorough newspaper, it cannot but en- 
hance the prestige of the university with 
which it is associated. 

Once the college administration comes 
to consider the campus newspaper as an 
information carrier rather than a house 
organ. the whole situation will be im- 
proved. Universities, just as much as stu- 
dent clubs, business concerns and political 
groups, must finally come to realize that 
the best public relations lie in praise- 
worthy actions, not in praise-wordy news- 
paper articles. 

Campus newspaper editors are almost 
never out to “get” the administration. 
Usually, there are no more loyal people 
when it comes to their alma mater than 


i" MAY seem that this approach to the 


those who have come to know her inti- 
mately by writing about her. The achieve- 
ments of any university will generally be 
most loudly acclaimed in the campus 
newspaper. Criticism is generally stimu- 
lated by a desire to make the university 
even better. 

Finally, student leaders, faculty mem- 
bers and university or college adminis- 
trators must not abuse their right to 
withhold comment. The student newspa- 
per feels an obligation to print all that 
can significantly be known concerning 
campus events and issues. 

When their sources fail to comment, 
they are left with no alternative but to 
print what information they can get. The 
result may be inaccurate or slanted report- 
ing—not from design, but from lack of in- 
formation. Under those conditions no one 
benefits. 


IMPROVING THE NATURAL RUBBER SUPPLY 
Selective cross-pollination of this rubber tree 
in Malaya is designed to bring improved 
rubber products in years to come. Extensive 
agricy itural technological is 
being carried on by the rubber producing 
industry of Southeast Asia in an effort to 
supply the world with more and better nat- 
ural rubber for an ever-increasing number of 
uses. 


For Information About 
NATURAL RUBBER 


and the millions of rubber 
growers in Southeast Asia 
who produce it, write the 
Natural Rubber Bureau. 
Complete photo files on 
plantation and native rub- 
ber, facts and figures on 
production and consump- 
tion. Monthly analyses of 
rubber news sent on re- 
quest. 


NATURAL RUBBER BUREAU 


1631 K St, N. W. 
Washington 6, D. C. 
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WIN ERNIE PYLE SCHOLARSHIPS—Six members of Sigma Delta Chi who received grants from the fund set 
up in honor of the famed war correspondent are, from left: Charles E. Teeple, Charles E. Lyons, George R. South- 
worth, Richard Sutherland, Russel] Tornabene, and Stephen Gubach Jr. 


Six Indiana SDXs Win 
Ernie Pyle Scholarships 


students of journalism at Indiana Uni- 

versity have been selected as winners 
of Ernie Pyle scholarships. All are Sigma 
Delta Chis 

The recipients of the journalism honor 
are Steve Gubach Jr., New York City; 
Charles E. Lyons, Rochester, N. Y., and 
Charles E. Teeple, East Orange, N. J., all 
seniors, and George R. Southworth, Port- 
land, Ind., Richard Sutherland, Bloom- 
ington, and Russel! C. Tornabene, Gary, 
post-graduate students. 

The scholarships are provided through 
a $50,000 fund contributed by newspaper- 
men and other friends of the famous 
Hoosier war correspondent who was an 
Indiana alumnus and editor of the Indiana 
Daily Student, undergraduate newspaper. 

The winners were selected by Prof. 
John E. Stempel, journalism Department 
chairman; Prof. Lawrence Wheeler, na- 
tional secretary of the Ernie Pyle Memo- 
rial Association, and Walter Leckrone, edi- 
tor of the Indianapolis Times. 

Gubach is a Navy veteran of World 
War II who has served as an editor of the 
Daily Student and the Crimson Bull, cam- 
pus humor magazine. He also has been a 
reporter for the Norwalk (Conn.) Hour, 
and the Bloomington Star-Courier. Lyons, 
who also has served as an editor of the 
Daily Student, is also active in campus 
affairs 

A Phi Beta Kappa graduate of North- 
western University, Southworth is also a 
Navy veteran. He is working for a master’s 
degre> in journalism. 

Sutherland holds a Phi Beta Kappa key 
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Test: senior and three post-graduate 


and earned the A.B. degree in English 
last June. An Army veteran, he is a grad- 
uate assistant in the department of jour- 
nalism where he is working for a master’s 
degree. 

Studying for a master’s degree in radio- 
journalism, Tornabene has served as edi- 
tor of the Daily Student and as a news 
announcer for local radio stations. He is 
an Army veteran and has been president 
of Sigma Delta Chi at Indiana 

Teeple was a reporter on the Passaic 
(N. J.) Herald-News before enrolling in 
the university. 


Chapters 


[Concluded from Page 13] 


in public service generally. Canham, now 
president of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors, has not only distinguished 
himself as foreign correspondent, editor 
and broadcaster but has taken a leading 
role in the United Nations battle for 
lowering of barriers to freedom of in- 
formation. 

Hoyt, twice president of Sigma Delta 
Chi and holder of its Wells Memorial 
Key, has been editor and publisher of both 
the Portland Oregonian and the Denver 
Post. He was wartime domestic director of 
the Office of War Information and served 
on the President’s Air Policy Commission. 

After the presentations, Canham spoke 
on the fight made by American representa- 
tives to prevent new barriers to the inter- 
national flow of news. He warned that not 


only the communist bloc states but others 
may be expected to offer controls over the 
press that will be highly distasteful to 
the American concept of free journalism. 

Three new professiona} members were 
initiated at the meeting. They were E. Ray 
Campbell, president of the Post Printing 
& Publishing Company; Webber F. Trout 
of the Denver bureau of the United Press, 
and Lloyd Yoder, general manager of 
Station KOA. 


B. H. Wambolt (Minnesota '32) was re- 
cently promoted to senior associate and 
eastern editor of the American Builder. 
He had been an associate editor of the 
magazine and had edited several weekly 
newspapers before entering the trade pa- 
per field in 1939. He was editor of the 
Mississippi Valley Lumberman and field 
editor of the American Lumberman before 
joining the staff of the American Builder. 


Robert Case (Drake '49) is a reporter 
on the Waterloo (Iowa) Courier. He was 
formerly on the staff of the Cedar Falls 
(Iowa) Daily Record. 





Wear Your 


Sigma Delta Chi 
Pin 


Standard Plain 
Crown set with Pearls 


20% Federal Tax and any state tax in ef- 
fect. from your Central Office. 


Write for complete price list and FREE 
jewelry catalog. 
L. G. BALFOUR COMPANY 
Attleboro, Massachusetts 
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Weigle to Take 
Stanford Post 
Next Summer 


ford '29) of the University of Ore- 

gon school of journalism will re 
turn to Stanford University next summer 
as associate director of the Institute for 
Journalistic Studies. 

Dean Weigle, who joined the Stanford 
faculty in 1934, became dean of the Ore- 
gon school in July last year 

Upon his return to Stanford, he will 
divide his time between administration, 
teaching, and research. He has made a 
particular study of facsimile newspaper 
reproduction and of measurement tech- 
niques. 

He is vice-president of the American 
Association of Teachers of Journalism and 
a member of the National Council on Re- 
search of the Association of Accredited 
Schools and Departments of Journalism. 

From 1929-34 he was a member of the 
editorial staff of the San Francisco News. 

He was one of the American professors 
who went to Europe after the war to teach 
in the Army’s education program. He 
served on the teaching staff of the Shriven- 
ham University study center during late 
1945 and 1946. 

Dean Weigle graduated from Stanford 
in 1929 with the A.B. degree, and received 
the Master’s degree in journalism here in 
1936 


Washington State 


Holds Regional 
Writers Conference 


D= CLIFFORD F. WEIGLE (Stan- 


Washington State College, Sigma Del- 

ta Chi, arranged to play host to an 
anticipated 250 professional and amateur 
writers and editors on the WSC campus 
in March. Members of the Fourth Estate 
in Washington, Idaho and Oregon, were 
invited for the Northwest Editors and 
Writers Conference, which, it is hoped, 
will become an annual affair. 

Richard Neuberger, member of the 
Oregon legislature and freelance writer 
for the Portland Oregonian and national 
publications, was scheduled to address the 
conference, and Rufus Woods, editor and 
publisher of the Wenatchee Daily World 
to speak at a luncheon 

Named general chairman was Harold 
Cassill, assistant general manager of the 
Spokesman-Review and Daily Chronicle 
of Spokane 

Group discussions were planned during 
the afternoon 

The conference was planned as “a ral 
lying point for both professionals and 
amateurs in the fields of publications, 
news photography, advertising and radio, 
from «ll over the Pacific Northwest,” said 
Jack Mullen, Detroit junior and president 
of Sigma Delta Chi. 


Fw: the first time in the history of 


Peter Hackes (Grinnell '48) is on the 
news staff as both writer and newscaster 
at Station WAKR, Akron, Ohio. 


SOUTH DAKOTA STATE INITIATE—Three members of the journalism 
faculty—(from left) Louis Kozby, Clifford Ellis and Murvin Perry—congratu- 
late George H. Phillips (right), department head. after his recent election 
by the Brookings chapter. The three teachers were all Sigma Delta Chi 
achievement winners in their undergraduate days at Oklahoma, Indiana 


and South Dakota. 


Ex-New York Editor, 
OWI Official Opens 
Office as Publicist 


EORGE H. LYON (Washington, 

D. C., Professional °43), veteran 

New York newspaperman and Of- 

fice of War Information official, has opened 

his own office as a public relations counsel 

in New York City. Since leaving the OWI 

in 1946 he had been public relations mana- 

ger for the Atlantic division of Pan-Ameri 
can World Airways. 

A graduate of Hamilton College, Lyon 
began his more than two decades of news- 
paper work on the Binghampton (N. Y.) 
Morning Sun of which he became editor. 
He went to New York City in 1921 to be 
come assistant city editor of the Evening 
Telegram. When Scripps-Howard bought 
the Telegram he became city editor of 
the new World-Telegram. He was later 
made editor of the Scripps-Howard Buf 
falo Times and returned to New York in 
1940 as first managing editor of the new 
PM. 


Lyon resigned from PM to go to Wash- 
ington to supervise public relations for 
Fiorella LaGuardia when the New York 
mayor became Director of Civilian De- 
fense. Lyon later was made chief of the 
domestic news bureau of the OWI and 
then deputy director in charge of military 
news. 

In 1943 Lyon was sent to the European 
war theater as personal 1 .presentative of 
Elmer Davis, OWI director, where he was 
attached to Supreme Headquarters as a 


civilian advisor on war news coverage. 
There his job was to help perfect work 
ing arrangements between the military 
and some 900 Allied war correspondents 
and photographers. He won praise from 
both newspapermen and Gen. Eisenhower 
for his work in this difficult post. 

His final government service, before 
joining Pan American, was that of civil- 
ian deputy to Lieut. Gen. Harold L. 
George, director of information for the 
Army Air Forces. He*had served in the 
Signal Corps in World War I. Among his 
clients in the new agency are Pan Ameri- 
can and Intercontinental Hotels Corpora- 
tion. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Rates—Situations wanted: 40 cents a line. Help 
wanted and all other classifications: 80 cents 
a line. Minimum charge $3.00 an insertion. 


Classified display $10.00 per inch, per insertion. 
When answering blind ads, please address them 
as follows: Box Number. The Quiz, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, peamcenstoed m 








WANTED 


Young journalism graduate for national com- 
mercial radio program. Reportorial exverience 
vital. Important! Amateur or professional ra- 
dio writing desired. Give full details. Address 
Box 1008, Tae Quiz, 35 East Wacker Drive, 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


SITUATION WANTED 


EDITORIAL—23-year-old veteran, BS. in 
Journalism, 242 yrs. experience daily news- 
— pers and radio newswriting, some advertis- 

ng knowledge Clonee publication desired 
Box 1007, e Quit, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chi- 
cago 1, Il. 
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[Concluded from Page 12} 


N the morning of September 15th, 

the journalists from Europe were 

invited to attend President Tru- 
man’s regular press conference at the 
White House. They grouped themselves 
around the room and watched as the cor- 
respondents fired questions at the Presi- 
dent. What did they think of this give- 
and-take between the head of a great 
state and the representatives of the press? 
The editor of the Irish Independent wrote 
for his newspaper: 

“I am certain that to most of us Euro- 
peans that press conference was a com- 
plete revelation. It was so different to 
anything we had ever seen, to everything 
to which we had been accustomed. 

“Personally I felt a kind of unselfish 
envy for my colleagues whose lot is cast 
in Washington; and also, I had a feeling 
of regret that many of our own politicians 
and public men could not be present to 
see and to hear how the President of the 
United States receives and deals with the 
representatives of the press. 

“Indeed it is only right to say that that 
spirit of co-operation and friendliness 
that was so manifest in the White House, 
seemed to be apparent in every city we 
visited and, that the relations between 
public men and public officials, and news- 
paper men were on the highest levels of 
respect and goodwill. Our colleagues in 
the United States are to be congratulated.” 


AS the project a success? Was it a 

worthwhile venture in the field of 

public and international relations? 
The evidence indicates overwhelmingly 
that it was. In Washington, leaders of 
government and outstanding correspond- 
ents, columnists and editors turned out 
to attend a dinner given by Overseas 
Writers for the visitors and to exchange 
ideas with them. 

Said the San Francisco Chronicle—“In 
flying these journalists here we are pur- 
suing an interchange of ideas between 
people who express and represent public 
opinion. We would like others similarly 
minded—students, teachers, leaders in 
public life—to come and have a look 
around also. International understanding 
is of utmost consequence and this ex- 
change of ideas and good will is an im- 
portant aspect of such understanding.” 

From the Washington, D. C., Star—“This 
being the air age, with its magic-carpet 
effect in tearing down old barriers of dis- 
tance, the newspapermen were invited by 
the airline with the point in mind of 
showing them some of the things they 
have been writing about. ... Many Ameri- 
can newspapermen who have had a com- 
parable opportunity to visit Europe can 
testify as to the value of such exchanges 
in bringing people nearer together.” 

Perhaps Bill Henry, newscaster and 
columnist for the Lost Angeles Times, 
summed it up best when he wrote: 

“ ... It will do more to promote real 
understanding of this country in Europe 
—where it is very much needed these 
days—than all the propaganda that the 
State Devartment could think up in a hun 
dred years. 

“One of the Finns said that the visit of 
American athletes to Finland this sum- 
mer did more for both countries than 
could be bought with $100,000 worth of 
propaganda. After all, you know, this 
world is made up of people—not of just 
words.” 
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How to Get 
That Homework Done 


Miss Gilbert, our grammar school 
principal, spoke the other night at the 
regular Parent-Teachers’ meeting, on 
getting children to do their home- 
work when they want to sit and listen 
to the radio. 


*‘We mustn’t give them a flat ‘no’,”’ 
Miss Gilbert said. “‘If we adults really 
believe in tolerance and moderation, 
we should instill these qualities in our 
children. Listening to the radio is fine 
—-in moderation—as long as home- 
work gets done, too.” 


From where I sit, the lady was 
dead-right. This radio vs. homework 
problem is a wonderful way to see to 
it that our youngsters acquire the 
good, sensible moderate habits they'll 
need later on in life. 


I’ve never believed in hard and fast 
rules—except where absolutely neces- 
sary. Let the other fellow do as he 
likes, as long as he’s temperate and 
tolerant. Guess that’s why I’ve never 
felt we should quarrel with the fellow 
who is partial to a glass of beer—the 
*‘Beverage of Moderation.” 


Gre Nase 





Copyright, 1950, United States Brewers Foundation 
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On the Record 


ALKING about the name “Sigma 

Delta Chi” as we were in recent is- 

sues, this month we thought you 
might be interested in its origin. At the 
same time we'll also tell about the origin 
of the fraternity emblem. 

Leroy H. Millikan, one of the frater- 
nity’s ten founding members and credited 
with the original conception of Sigma 
Delta Chi, wrote this for the October, 
1934, issue of The Qui: 

“Then there was the colossal task of 
choosing a Greek-letter name. This as- 
signment was given to Eugene Pulliam 
and myself and I think we studied Baird’s 
Manual much more diligently than any 
college textbook on our shelves. We be- 
came desperate. We were flunking in 
Greek. And then the gods came to our 
rescue, although they did not relieve us 
of all fear. 

“Gene and I were ardent supporters of 
the Kappa Kappa Gamma sorority and 
it looked as if matters were pretty serious 
between us and two of its members. When 
the Kappas pledge they use a pin known 
as the Sigma Delta, and it is sacred for 
this purpose only. If I were not sure the 
statute of limitations will protect us, I 
would not dare to tell that Gene and I 
were secretly wearing pledge pins. Sig- 
ma Delta! Sigma Delta! Say, how would 
it sound to add ‘Chi’? There you are, 
Sigma Delta Chi! The fraternity was 
named!” 


N April 17, 1909, the organization on 

the DePauw campus took definite 

shape and adopted the name Mil- 
likan wrote about. The meeting, which 
was the real founding of the fraternity, 
was held in a classroom on the top floor 
of West College, with two flickering can- 
dies as lights, drawn blinds, whispered 
talks. 

Then Pulliam suggested the name, and, 
after some argument, it was adopted be- 
cause it was euphonious and because it 
was thought to be different from other 
Greek-letter combinations. Actually, there 
had previously been a society by this name 
at Yale, and others have been formed 
since. 

When the name was chosen, Laurence 
H. Sloan, another founder, was credited 
as having said: “It’s a lead-pipe cinch that 
after we get a name that nobody else has, 
we have got something. A name is every- 
thing, and Sigma Delta Chi looks good to 
me—it has a rhythmic flow like the old 
Wabash. It’s as lyrical as one of James 
Whitcomb Riley’s poems, you can’t de- 
feat a name, just like a human being’s 
name. 

“Now, what we have got to do is to go 
through the dictionaries and find out 
what ‘Sigma’ means, what ‘Delta’ means 
and what ‘Chi’ means, and see if we can- 
not get an analogy between the three 
Greek letters and the exalted profession 
of journalism.” 

When the question of colors arose, 
Millikan suggested black and white for 
obvious reasons—black for ink, white for 
paper. 

Between the fraternity’s public appear- 
ance and the close of the school year, a 
motto was adopted and fitted to the name, 
and, a general idea for the badge de- 
veloped. 


E badge was worked out chiefly by 
Bill Glenn, a founder, although it was 
not designed until the following sum- 
mer. The designer was Fred K. Swigert 
of Purdue University—a friend of one of 
the members of the DePauw chapter. The 
original plan was to have the badge square 
in shape, representative of the printing 
form. Ultimately, ideas of symbolism in 
this respect were sacrificed to aesthetics 
and the lines of the badge were modified 
to their present form. 

Members of Sigma Delta Chi are all 
familiar with the emblems on its badge— 
the lamp, the scroll. the quill and the 
star—as well as with its concave diamond 
shape. It is likely that the founders orig- 
inated nothing of this but the motto and 
the quill. The other emblems, as well as 
the actual shape of the badge, were typi- 
cal of the badges of certain Greek letter 
social fraternities already on the DePauw 
campus. Whet is more, these same fra- 
ternities happened to be ones to which 
various founders belonged. 

Carl Kesler, president of Sigma Delta 
Chi and editor of The Quit, is a man 
mildly interested in the history of Greek 
letter fraternities as an interesting bit of 
Americana. He knows the fraternity mem- 
bership of the founders and has talked to 
some of them. He suggests that the lamp 
probably was borrowed from Phi Kappa 
Psi, the star from Phi Gamma Delta, the 
scroll from both Delta Kappa Epsilon and 
Phi Delta Theta and the shape of the 
badge from Delta Tau Delta. (Such or- 
igins have been affirmed by some early 
members and denied by others.) The quill, 
most appropriate emblem of all, would 
appear to be our own. 

The first convention in April, 1912, 
empowered the newly elected secretary, 
Roger Steffen, to copyright the badge 
and to make a five-year contract for 
badges. On July 11 he signed a contract 
with R. J. F. Roehm & Co. of Detroit which 
set the price at $2 and gave Roehm ex- 
clusive rights to make the fraternity’s 
jewelry. The price was $1.50 less than 
the old price, and $1 less than that of- 
fered by a competing bidder. 


T the same time the charter was made 

A in Dayton, Steffen’s home town, by 

a local lithographer. Worked into 

a design at the top were the symbols of 

the fraternity—star, lamp and quill. 

Spaces for all the executive council were 
provided at the bottom. 

Shingles (individual membership cer- 
tificates) with the scroll lithographed in 
their center, were made at the same time. 
Steffen obtained 100 charters and 400 
shingles for $42.50. The seal, for use on 
all official papers, shingles, charters, was 
made with “The Sigma Delta Chi Fra- 
ternity” around its circumference, 
“Founded at DePauw University, April 
17, 1909,” on a scroll within and the three 
symbols placed as on the badge. 

During the following year Steffen let a 
new contract for badges to the D. L. Auld 
Company of Columbus—The Roehm Com- 
pany in Detroit had given up fraternity 
business. 

Another year passed and in October, 
1914, The Quit announced that a new 
key had been designed and was available 
to those members who were no longer un- 
dergraduates. This is what it said: 

“Sweet mercy is Nobility’s true badge.” 


“When Will Shakespeare, the well 
known rewrite man, made that high- 
minded observation, however, the chances 
are he was nursing a grouch because the 
local chapter hadn't elected him a mem- 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi, and took ad- 
vantage of his easy access to the public 
prints to cast aspersions on the ira- 
bility of fraternity jewelry in general. 

“Anyhow his deleterious influence 
searcely has been felt by the present ad- 
ministration. The contract has just been 
signed which provides for all fraternity 
badges for three years to come. The opin- 
ion is the badge is the best in quality and 
appearance we ever have secured. The 
jewelers declare the cost of manufacturing 
is little below sale price. 





\iage HE regulation badge which is the 

T ony one purchasable by under- 

graduates will remain at the price 

of two dollars, and can be bought only 

from the national secretary on the official 
order blank. 

“Now comes the alumni key that has 
been pleaded for by many journalist 
grads for several years. It not only will 
distinguish the alumnus from the under- 
graduate, but it will be more serviceable 
for men actually doing newspaper work. 

“The alumni key merely is the regula- 
tion badge entirely set in a base of darker 
gold with a solid raised border. This serves 
the purpose of having an emblem dis- 
tinctive from the Wells Memorial, and 
also one that can be made by using the 
undergraduate badge. 

“The alumnus owning a badge may send 
that and two dollars and fifty cents to 
the official jeweler and obtain the key, or 
four dollars and fifty cents without send- 
ing a badge. Only alumni, a list of whom 
is deposited with the jewelers, are per- 
mitted to purchase keys. 

“This is the complete list of Sigma Del 
ta Chi jewelry. All designs now are stand- 
ardized. Our insignia is admittedly hand- 
some in appearance. If conventions will 
remember that by maintaining the exist- 
ing status, confusion arising from con- 
stant changes will be avoided, the em- 
blems will remain the same while the 
order lasts.” 


N April, 1918, the D. L. Auld Company 
| asked and were granted a new price 
for pins and keys—$2.50 instead of $2 
for the pins and an increase to $4.50 for 
keys. On its own initiative the jewelry firm 
had designed some months earlier a small- 
er and more attractive badge. It had been 
losing money on pins because of war 
prices. 

Apparently, at some time during the 
earlier days a pledge pin had been de- 
signed. We have never seen one but pho- 
tographs show it to have been a minia- 
ture quill. It was officially abandoned at 
the Chicago convention in 1946. Evidence 
of an attempt to discard it much earlier 
appears in the records of the 1922 con- 
vention. It says, “One of the violent dis- 
agreements was between protagonists of 
the pledge pin and those who did not be- 
ae it vital to the future of Sigma Delta 

i. 


Sometime in April 1920 a new contract 
for jewelry was made with the L. G. Bal- 
four Company. Since that date this firm 
has acted as the official jeweler. 

The prevailing prices for emblems now 
are $6 for the key and $5 for the badge. 
Rings are available at prices ranging from 
$6.50 to $18. All prices are subject to the 20 
per cent federal tax. 

Victor E. Bluedorn. 
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THEY READ THE QUILL 
AND THEY LIKE IT! 


“May I take this opportunity to compliment you on the grand job you are doing with THE QuiLt. It has 
been on my ‘required’ reading list some 20 years.” R. B. PICKARD 


“Certainly, I read THE Quit as completely and enthusiastically as my husband. . . . we think you're do- 
ing a fine job. Specifically, we value your editorials and the really meaty articles. . . . Thank you for much 
excellent reading in 1949 and every good wish for continued success in the new year."’ 

Exsiz Dickson BARKS 


“Congratulations on Marc Rose's ‘In Eleven Languages, Readers Are Much Alike’—the most bona fide, the 
most interesting, and the most constructive article that ever I have read, on magazine writing and editing. 
Rose's article has real value.” EpwIN WINTERMUTE 


“Any time you can pack into one issue stories like those of Brandeis and Marc Rose, you're doing a bang- 
up job and I can't resist telling you so. . . . The magazine arrived on a busy morning in a big mail, but I 
read it through then and there. . . .” JouN F. SEMBOWER 


“THE QUILL is awfully good. It is live and entirely free of the padding which is common to many organi- 
zation publications.” WiLtarD M. KIPLINGER 


“I want to assure you—as a life subscriber—that THE QUILL is eagerly read monthly by several people in 
this office, as well as by some of my family interested in journalism. In my opinion, it is doing extremely valu- 
able work.” C. E. KANE 


“I want to express my genuine and sincere congratulations on the invariably high quality of your editorial 
writing in THE Quitt and the grand job you are do BrapForD D. ANSLEY 


“I write this note to congratulate you and thank 
you for the fine magazine which you are 
making.” GROVE PATTERSON 


“Kesler really said a mouthful in his editorial 
in THE Quit.” WALLACE WERBLE 


“I enjoy every issue of THE Quit. You are 
doing a great job.” Frep I. JoNgES 





Net Paid Circulation Now More 
Than 10,000 


Subscriptions Available to Non- 
Members of Sigma Delta Chi—1 Yr. 
Sub. $2.00 


The QUILL, 35 E. Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
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Where in the world 
is °5-Star Final” ? 


Y OU mean “5-Star Final” Jackson? 
Well, where in the world have you been? 


**5.Star” is editor of the CEDAR VALLEY REGISTER now. 
Got a citation last week. Whole column in EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER about it. 


Of course, if you were a regular reader of EDITOR & 
PUBLISHER you’d have known these things . . . these and 
all the other important events that happen every day in 
the newspaper field. 


E & P takes pride in its up-to-the-minute reporting . . . 

of its behind-the-scenes information that it publishes 

faithfully, week after week. 

So faithfully, as a matter of fact, that thousands of 

newspaper and advertising men would be lost without it 
. call it indispensable to their work. 

You can keep up with the news easier than you think. 

All it takes is a $5.00 bill. Then you'll get E & P’s 


52 news-packed issues all year long. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


TIMES BUILDING @ TIMES SQUARE @ NEW YORK, N. Y 


Subscription rates—domestic, $5.00; Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00 











